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NCA Clarifies Position 
On Sweet Corn Ensilage 


In a letter sent to all corn canners 
on December 16, the National Canners 
Association, clarified its position with 
respect to DDT tolerances on sweet 
corn ensilage. The clarification was 
deemed necessary following FDA’s De- 
cember 1 downward revision of DDT 
tolerances on fresh sweet corn from 

en parts per million, based on the 
whole ear as marketed, to 314 parts 
y<s million; and FDA’s statement of 
policy that sweet corn ensilage from 
DDT-treated corn, should not be used 

the feeding of meat animals “un- 
less the person who raises meat 
«animals is in a position to determine 
the magnitude of DDT residues in 
these corn products, and to ensure 
that the conditions of feeding are such 
that the residues in meat from such 
animals will be within the established 
tolerance (7 p.p.m.).”’ 


NCA took particular exception to 
the Food and Drug Administration’s 
wording in its findings of fact  pre- 
ceding the order, stating that NCA 
submitted data “intended to show that 
DDT residues on sweet corn cannery 
waste from sweet corn receiving only 
carly season DDT applications, will be 
unlikely to exceed 5 parts per mil- 
lon.” The Association pointed out 
‘aat FDA unfortunately made no dis- 
'nction between fodder, forrage, and 
-weet corn cannery ensilage or waste, 
‘Ithough the residue levels on each 
.enerally vary to a marked degree. It 
‘as pointed out in the Association 
- ata, and in the letter to sweet corn 
‘inners, that “young, sweet corn is 
uite often necessarily treated with 
DT for the contol of first generation 
‘uropean Corn Borer . and that 
ince there are no ears on this corn 
.t the time of treatment, the cannery 
usk and cob ensilage would contain 
» DDT residues.” 


“In view of the FDA order,” the As- 
sociation continued, “canners might 
be advised to separate DDT-treated 
ensilage from untreated ensilage. 
Cannery ensilage not containing any 
DDT can, of course, be fed to any 
type of livestock and shipped in in- 
terstate commerce for that purpose. 
Cannery ensilage from fields treated 
once or twice with DDT for second 
generation corn borer and corn ear 
worm, may contain up to 5 parts per 
million of DDT. Under controlled 
feeding conditions it has been shown 
that ensilage containing up to 5 parts 
per million of DDT can be fed to 
beef animals with supplements, pro- 
vided the livestock are not fed treated 
ensilage for at least 60 days before 
slaughter. Canners having  ensilage 
from fields treated two or more times 
for second generation borer and ear 
worm, are well advised to separate 
this ensilage and determine the residue 
level before it is sold and fed to live- 
stock.” 

The Association pointed out that at 
the time the NCA proposal was made 
on DDT (1958) DDT was the only 
satisfactory pesticide for the control 
of corn ear worm and European corn 
borer. However, during the past sev- 
eral years there has been rather clear 
cut evidence that Sevin is a. satis- 
factory substitute for DDT, and that 
some states are recommending a com- 
bination of Sevin and EPN. Canners, 
therefore, interested in selling sweet 
corn cannery ensilage may wish to 
substitute these other pesticides for 
DDT for the control of corn insects, 
particularly in view of a 25 part per 
million tolerance for Sevin in all corn 
fodder and forrage. and 5 parts per 
million on kernels, and kernels plus 
cob after husks have been removed. 


NCA concurred with Food and Drug 
in its position that sweet corn cannery 


ensilage containing any amout of DDT 
is unsuitable as a feed for dairy cows, 
since such use will result in residues 
of DDT in milk, for which there is 
no tolerance. 


Northwest Planning 
Large Convention 


A registered attendance of more 
than 1300 is expected at the 5th An- 
nual Convention of the Northwest 
Canners & Freezers Association to be 
held in Portland, January 9 and 10, 
according to Reese Lamb of Lamb- 
Weston, Inc., Weston, Oregon, Vice 
President of the Association and 
Chairman of the Convention Commit- 
tee. A tabulation of advance registra- 
tions lists representatives of 311 firms 
and organizations, including proces- 
sors, brokers, suppliers, buyers, and 
state and federal departments and as- 
sociations. 

The Monday program of the two- 
day meeting will feature the judging 
and display of some 950 canned and 
frozen samples of commercial and ex- 
perimental packs of processors and ex- 
periment stations. On Tuesday there 
will be separate technical programs on 
raw product and processing problems. 
An industry luncheon on Tuesday 
will feature an address by Dr. Harry 
S. Schwartz, assistant vice president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco. 

Discussions at the Raw Product 
Conference will be centered around 
field problems, a survey of mechanical 
harvesting and handling of processing 
crops, the pesticide protective screen, 
and other pertinent subjects. 

Topics to be considered at the Food 
Processing Conferences will include 
the Northwest Sanitation Conference 
plans, the Frozen Food Handling 
Code, new developments in packaging 
and containers, processing waste and 
water problems, and some new de- 
velopments in refrigeration research. 
A strong list of industry experts will 
lead these discussions. 
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Joint Sales Conference—A prelimin- 
ary meeting was held in York, Penn- 
sylvania, recently between Association 
Secretaries Jack Grey of Pennsylvania, 
Jack Rue of Tri-States, and Bill Sher- 
man of New York to discuss tentative 
plans for a joint sales conference early 
next spring. 


Statistical Quality Control—A_ Sta- 
tistical Quality Control and Instru- 
mentation Workshop for the Food In- 
dustry will be held at the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, February 2 and 3, 
1961. The use of new equipment that 
takes the guesswork out of food prod- 
uct testing will be one of the main 
topics of the conference, which will 
show food manufacturers and_proces- 
sors how to statistically use this new 
equipment that tests the taste, color, 
texture and toughness of foods. 
Speakers from food companies all over 
the United States will highlight the 
two-day session. Registration for the 
Workshop must be in the Department 
of Dairy & Food Science at Cornell 
University by January 15. Registration 
is limited to one or two representa- 
tives from a food manufacturing or 
processing company and a fee of $25 
will be charged to cover expenses. The 
event is sponsored by the New York 
State Canners & Freezers Association, 
National Canners Association, the 
Western New York Section of the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists and 
Cornell’s Department of Dairy and 
Food Science. 


Atkron, Inc., manufacturers of 
“Atkron-Dumore” bottle and can 
handling equipment, has relocated 
and consolidated all of its operations 
under one roof in a new plant and 
general offices in Northampton, Ohio. 
The new plant embraces 22,000 square 
feet of floor space and general office 
space of 2500 square feet. The com- 
pany’s new mailing address is P. O. 
Box 311 Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


Calpak Buys Markesan—The build- 
ings, equipment and site of the Mar- 
kesan (Wis.) Canning Company have 
been purchased by the California 
Packing Corporation, according to an- 
nouncement by Harry Kaul, Markesan 
President, and B. J. Steffen, Markesan 
Area Superintendent for California 
Packing Corporation. Calpak plans to 
construct a new plant on the site, 
primarily for the processing of green 
beans, to be in operation during the 
1961 season. The former volume of 
peas and sweet corn will be main- 
tained, and existing grower relation- 
ships will be continued. Markesan 
Canning Company was organized in 
1902 and was one of the 19 charter 
members of the Wisconsin Canners 
Association. 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corpo- 
ration has declared a regular dividend 
of 35¢ per share, plus an extra of 
60¢ per share, payable December 22 
to stockholders of record December 13. 
In addition the Board declared a 50%, 
stock dividend to shareholders of rec- 
ord December 13, for distribution Janu- 
ary 24. 


Pfaudler-Permutit, Inc. (Rochester, 
N. Y.) manufacturers of a wide range 
of glassed steel and alloy equipment 
for the processing industries, have 
formed a new Brazilian company, 
Pfaudler Permutit Beneficiamento De 
Fluidas in Sao Paulo, Brazil, South 
America, which becomes a part of the 
parent company’s International Di- 
vision. It will be under the direction 
of Dr. Ernesto E. E. Geiger and will 
be primarily occupied with engineer- 
ing, sub-contracting, and importing 
Permutit water conditioning equip- 
ment for the Brazilian market. The 
sale of the company’s products in Bra- 
zil will continue to be the responsibili- 
ty of Parson, Crosland & Cia, which has 
handled sales for the Permutit and 
Pfaudler Divisions for many years. 


Vie-Del Grape Products Company 
(Fresno, Calif..—M. S. Nury with Vie- 
Del since 1954, has been elected vice 
president of the firm. A graduate of 
the University of California, holding 
a B.S. degree in chemistry and a M.S. 
degree in food technology, Mr. Nury’s 
first work with the company was as a 
laboratory chemist, and for the past 
two years he has been assistant gen- 
eral manager. 


R. L. “Rudy” Treuenfels, executive 
vice president, National American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, under- 
went a serious operation in Columbia 
Presbyterian Medical Center, New 
York City, on December 1. NAWGA 
President Walter F. Whittier reports 
that his condition is satisfactory, but 
that the doctor believes Rudy will 
probably be in the hospital for three 
weeks, and will have to stay out of the 
office for 214 to 3 months. Cards may 
be addressed to Rudy at Room 272, 
Harkness Pavilion, 184 Washington 
Avenue, New York 32, New York. 


Tournament of Roses Parade—Min- 
ute Maid Corporation will again spon- 
sor the telecast of the Tournament of 
Roses Parade from Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, on January 2. The 1961 tele- 
cast of this 72nd Annual Rose Parade 
marks Minute Maid’s seventh con- 
secutive year of sponsorship for its 
frozen concentrates, and the third 
year for its Hi-C fruit juice drinks. 
The Parade will be telecast in color 
and in black and white over 169 NBC 
stations, reaching more than 12,700,- 
000 homes, according to Howard G. 
Dick, vice president of sales for Min- 
ute Maid. The two-hour program will 
start at 8:45 A. M. PST, 9:45 A. M. 
MST, 10:45 A. M. CST, and 11:45 
A. M. EST. Ordinarily the Parade 
and and Rose Bowl Football Game 
held on New Year’s Day, but since 
January 1 falls “on a Sunday, the 
Parade and football game will take 


place on Monday, January 2. 


SRS FACILITIES INCREASED—The completion of this 
new fireproof shipping plant marked another step in the 
expansion program currently underway at the Seed Re- 
search Specialists, Inc., headquarters in Modesto, California. 
This new plant will provide enlarged storage space to permit 
the maintaining of a large inventory of pre-packaged SRS 
seeds which will greatly facilitate faster service to customers 
as orders are received. 

The packaging plant, used for filling the Protecto-Canned 
seed and that packaged in Filexi-Cartons, has been en- 
larged and modernized to increase the capacity in the pro- 
duction of finished merchandise. In addition to the new 
warehouse and packaging facilities, the entire SRS plant in 
Modesto was streamlined so that the seed now moves on a 
production-line basis from the field to the finished product. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Tempo Slackens Due to Holidays—Some 
Softness in Fruits—Vegetables Hold 
Strong—Undertone Generally Steady 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, December 23, 1960 . 


THE SITUATION.—The trading 
tempo in canned foods slackened 
somewhat during the current week, 
under the influence of pre-holiday 
slowness and distributor concentration 
on holiday specialties. The market 
undertone, however, remained gen- 
erally steady, with the only soft spots 
of any general importance in West 
Coast fruits, where demand has been 
lagging in some lines because of the 
comfortable holdings in canner hands. 
Staple canned vegetables, however, 
continue strong, with some expecta- 
tions of new price increases during 
the opening quarter of 1961. 

THE OUTLOOK. — Distributors 
will get into the annual year-end in- 
ventory chore next week, and this is 
expected to be followed by some pick- 
up in replacement buying. While dis- 
tributors in most instances have been 
content to follow the market on 
canned foods which have exhibited 
growing price strength in the past few 
months, because of unwillingness to 
accentuate upward price pressures, it 
is not becoming a question of cover- 
ing requirements, rather than price. 
Hence, it is expected that the opening 
quarter of the new year will witness a 
move toward rounding out inventories 
in many Cases. 

TOMATOES.—Market in Califor- 
nia is exhibiting continued firmness, 
with standards holding at $1.35 on 
303s, $2.00 on 214s and $7.00 on 10s. 
Meanwhile, the market for standard 
303s in the midwest has been estab- 
lished at $1.40, with 214s ranging 
$2.30-$2.35, and 10s holding at $8.00 
or better. Canned tomatoes in the tri- 
states have been showing a steady tone, 
with prices holding unchanged, with 
standard 303s at $1.35-$1.40, 21s at 
$2.25-$2.30, and 10s ranging $7.50- 
$7.75. 


CORN.—Buyers continue on the 
lookout for offerings of standard corn, 
with the market in the tri-states hold- 
ing firm at $1.35-$1.40 where stocks 


are available. Extra standard is coming 
in for more attention, with the market 
in the East ranging $1.45-$1.50, while 
fancy corn is strong at $1.60 for golden 
303s, f.0.b. tri-state canneries. Mid- 
western canners have generally upped 
fancy cream style golden to $1.65. 


PEAS.—Buying interest continues to 
center on standards, which are clear- 
ing rapidly from first hands. Standard 
pod run 303s in the tri-states are being 
held at $1.25 to $1.30, with standard 
3-sieve bringing $1.30. Midwest 
packers are quoting standard ungraded 
all the way from $1.25 to $1.35, with 
$1.30 bottom in most instances. 


BEANS.—Standard green beans are 
coming to the fore as mass distributers 
cast about for a staple vegetable which 
can be sold at a fairly low retail price. 
Beans, however, are following the pat- 
tern set by corn, peas, and tomatoes, 
and are taking on added firmness. Tri- 
state canners were offering standard 
303s cut beans at $1.20 to $1.30, as 
to seller, with extra standards holding 
at $1.30 and $1.35. Fancy cut green 
beans are generaily quoted at $1.45 
and up, with fancy French style com- 
manding $1.60 to $1.70, as to seller. 
Standard green beans in the midwest 
are quoted at $1.20 to $1.25, with 
extra standards at $1.30. 


COCKTAIL EASIER.—Shading in 
canned fruit cocktail on the coast has 
finally culminated in a price break, 
with canners offering choice 2148 at 
$3.00 per dozen, a 15¢ reduction, with 
303s off 714 cents to $2.00 per dozen, 
with the usual premiums applying on 
nationally advertised brands. Buyers 
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have been pretty much on the side- 
lines with respect to cocktail in re- 
cent weeks, anticipating the price 
break. 


OTHER W. COAST FRUITS.— 
The reductions in fruit cocktail have 
led to a belief in some quarters that 
Coast canners soon may shade list 
prices on cling peaches, and demand 
has slowed. . . . There is still a good 
demand for new pack fruits which 
are in short supply, however, the list 
including prune plums, sweet cherries, 
and Bartlett pears, which are showing 
extreme firmness where canners have 
any unsold carryover on hand. 


CITRUS.—Buyers_ generally have 
covered on their immediate needs from 
the early pack of sugar-added juices 
in Florida, and are marking time 
awaiting volume offerings of natural 
juices as the packing season progresses. 
There were no price changes reported 
during the week. 


APPLE SAUCE.—New business in 
apple sauce has been rather limited, 
with distributors content to work 
against current holdings until they 
can test out current price levels. 
Canners continue to hold fancy 303s 
at $1.50 to $1.55, with 10s quoted at . 
$8.25 to $8.50. 


SALMON.—Reports of new U. K. 
buying coming into the market for 


“salmon for shipment after Jan. 1 has 


aroused some interest in salmon, but 
volume of actual business has been 
rather small. There are apparently 
adequate holdings of fancy red salmon, 
but the supply squeeze is accentuating 
on pinks and chums, which remain 
extremely firm. 


OTHER CANNED FISH.—Sardiné 
canners are not attempting to force 
sales at the expense of prices, and 
business is slow. Packers expect a 
pick-up in buying after the turn of 
the year as chains and jobbers start to 
cover on their requirements for the 
Lenten season. . . . Shrimp offerings 
are not heavy, and the market is show- 
ing a steady tone. . . . New business in 
tuna continues on the light side, with 
prices unchanged both in California 
and in the Northwest. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Vegetables for Processing 


1960 SUMMARY 


Production of the 10 principal 
vegetables for processing in 1960 was 
6 percent more than last year and 
11 percent above average, the USDA 
Crop Reporting Board has announced. 
This year’s production of 7.31 million 
tons compares with 6.91 million tons 
produced last year and the average of 
6.59 million tons for the preceding 
10-year period. It is 13 percent less 
than the 1956 record large production 
of 8.38 million tons. 

The production of asparagus for 
processing in 1960 was 6 percent 
larger than in 1959 and 16 percent 
above average. Lima bean production 
increased 24 percent over last year. 
The tonnage frozen was up 28 percent 
and that canned was 16 percent 
larger. The volume of snap beans pro- 
cessed set another record and was 11 
percent above last year. Six percent 
more snap beans were canned and 27 
percent more were frozen. Production 
of beets for canning continued its 
downward trend with a further reduc- 
tion of 4 percent. Thirty-nine percent 
more cabbage was used for sauerkraut 
-than from last year’s small crop. Sweet 
corn production was 12 percent less 
this year than last. However, 16 per- 
cent more corn was frozen, but the 
amount canned was down 17 percent. 
A record high yield of 146 bushels of 
cucumbers per acre on 5 percent fewer 
acres resulted in approximately the 
same quantity of pickles as last year. 


There were 8 percent less green peas 
processed. Production for freezing and 
canning was down 10 and 7 percent 
respectively. Spinach production was 
only 1 percent under last year. A 7 
percent smaller spring crop more than 
offset larger winter and fall spinach 
crops. Tomato production was 14 per- 
cent higher this year than last. Better 
yields in all major producing States 
were responsible for the larger pro- 
duction. 

The value of these vegetables used 
for processing is $285.4 million. ‘This 
is 10 percent higher than last year and 
8 percent more than average. 

The rank of the leading States grow- 
ing vegetables for processing is as fol- 
lows: 

Acreage—({1) California 15.1% of 
total; (2) Wisconsin 14.3°%; (3) Min- 
nesota 8.99%; (4) Illinois 7.2°%; (5) 
Washington 7.2°,. 

Production—(1) California 34.2°; of 
total; (2) Wisconsin 7.6°%; (3) Ohio 
5.8°,; (4) New York 5.7%; (5) Illinois 
5.6%. 

Value—(1) California 28.2%; (2) 
Wisconsin 6.99%; (3) Oregon 6.5%; (4) 
New York 6.4°%; (5) New Jersey 6.0°;. 

This report was made possible by 
the cooperation of vegetable processors 
who provided basic statistics concern- 
ing their operations. Supplementary 
information was supplied by State 
Agricultural Statisticians and cooperat- 
ing agencies. 


NEW STRAWBERRY 

A new red-steel-resistant and virus 
resistant strawberry, called ‘Midway,’ 
has been released by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. The new variety was 
developed cooperatively with the 
USDA and the Maryland Experiment 
Station, and is recommended for test 
growing as a possible replacement for 
‘Fairland’ and “Temple.’ In two to 
four years of field testing, the new 
variety performed satisfactorily in 
Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri and eastern Washington. 

‘Midway’ is a cross of ‘Dixie’ and 
“Temple. It is a late season berry, 
ripening about one week after “Tem- 
ple. The berries are medium large 
and maintain good size during the 
picking season. ‘They are uniform red 
with a glossy surface, and a firm skin 
and yellow seeds. The flesh is firm 
with a slightly acid flavor. ‘The berry 
has a good dessert quality and is very 
good for freezing, they tell us. Ad- 
ditional information can be secured 
from the USDA. 


GOVERNMENT FOODS 

Veterans Administration Supply De- 
pot, P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill. has 
asked for bids on the following  re- 
quirements, to be opened on the dates 
stated: Canned Grapefruit Juice— 
January 17, 1961; Canned Evaporated 
Milk—January 4, 1961; Canned Con- 
densed Cream of Mushroom Soup— 
January 18, 1961. 

School Lunch—The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has purchased 
387,550 cases 12/46 ounce cans of 
grapefruit sections for use the 
School Lunch Program. Purchases 
were made from 7 Florida firms at 
prices ranging from $5.05 per case to 
$5.20 per case. None of the offers in- 
cluded discounts fer prompt payment. 
Shipments are to be made during the 
period January 9 thru March 4. 
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NORTHWEST PEAR PACK 


Don E. Merrill, assistant secretary 
of the Northwest Canners & Freezers 
Association, has advised that a num- 
ber of errors in reporting the pack of 
pears by individual companies oc- 
curred in the original pack figures 
released on November 22. The final 
figures for the 1960 Northwest pack of 
canned pears on the basis of 24/214's 
is 3,165,035 cases, which compares with 
the 1959 pack, same basis, of 3,625,143 
cases. No commercial pack re- 
ported from Idaho or Montana. This 
report is now considered as final and 
accurrate. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods during October 1960 
totaled 46,255,000 pounds ready-to- 
cook weight, 41 percent more than the 
previous month, and 39 percent above 
the amount used a year earlier. The 
quantity used consisted of 30,491,000 
pounds of chicken, 13,323,000 pounds 
of turkey, and 2,441,000 pounds of 
other poultry. 


CANNED LIMA BEAN PACK 


Figures released by the National 


Canners Association show the 1960 


pack of canned fresh lima beans to be 
3,445,373 actual cases as compared with 
last year’s pack of 3,007,975 cases. On 
the basis of 24/303s the 1960 pack to- 
taled 3,753,777 cases as against 3,282,- 
332 cases, same basis, in 1959. 


NEW PALLET BOX 


General Box Company, Des Plaines, 
illinois, has announced the develop- 
ment of a hardwood pallet box which 
features a new corner construction. 
The four side panels are wireless and 
are formed by stapling the slats to 
outside cleats. These panels are joined 
by means of corner hinges that pro- 
vide the strength of rigid corners, yet 
the box can be knocked down or as- 
sembled with only a screwdriver, and 
in just a matter of seconds. These cor- 
ners are made with specially _pre- 
formed wires that interlock to form a 
‘rue hinge. There is no flexing of 
‘hese hinge wires during set-up or dis- 
issembly operations, and, hence, re- 
seated opening and closing of the mat 
loes not reduce the strength of the 
linges. 

These boxes are made of tough re- 
awn hardwood and can be designed to 
neet any load specifications, and in 
virtually any size. They are relatively 
anaffected by weather when used out- 
loors and can be “stacked to the ceil- 
ng” for efficient warehousing. 


BIG LENTEN PROMOTION. Par- 


ticipants in the related-item Lenten 
promotion on Tuna-Olive-Macaroni 
Loaf talk over merchandising plans 
which will support the drive. Backing 
this feature are the Carnation Com- 
pany, National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Association and the Spanish 
Green Olive Commission. Full-color 
advertising in five national magazines, 
plus network television-radio commer- 
cials has already been scheduled to 
alert the consumer. In addition, full- 
color point-of-purchase aids and recipe 
pads are being made available by 
Carnation. Discussing the display are 
left to right: Richard N. Chaput, a 
Carnation sales supervisor; Sam Rizzo, 
Chicago supermarket operator; and 
Robert M. Green, executive secretary 
of the macaroni group. 


SUPERCONCENTRATED 
APPLE JUICE TEST 
Frozen apple juice superconcentrate, 
a new and convenient full-flavored 
high-density (6-to-1) concentrate, has 


received favorable public reaction in 
a 10-week market test conducted in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., the United States 
Department of Agriculture reports. 
This superconcentrate was developed 
in the Eastern Utilization Research 
and development Division of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service. 

Three-fourths of the users of the 
test product said they probably would 
continue to use the product if it were 
commercially available, ARS market- 
ing research personnel told the annual 
meeting of the Michigan State Horti- 
cultural Society in Grand Rapids ear- 
lier this month. 

The AMS researchers placed the 
new apple juice product in the freezer 
cabinets of all the supermarkets in the 
Fort Wayne area. They then audited 
sales in a sample of the supermarkets 
and conducted a consumer survey of 
households to assess the potential mar- 
ket for the new product and to ap- 
praise the extent to which it might 
expand the market for apples. 

An intensive advertising and pro- 
motional campaign, financed by the 
Michigan State Apple Commission, 
was carried on during the first four 
weeks of the market test. Other for- 
mal cooperators in the test were Michi- 
gan State University, the Michigan 
State Department of Agriculture, and 
the A. F. Murch Co., of Paw Paw, 
Mich, 

Most of the consumers who used the 
new superconcentrate praised its fla- 
vor; very few commented adversely to 
marketing researchers. Homemakers 
were unanimous in saying they did not 
find it inconvenient to reconstitute the 
6-to-1 apple juice concentrate. 

Of particular interest to the apple - 
industry is the fact that the super- 
concentrate attracted a majority of its 
users among households not otherwise 


“using processed apple juice. 


Put this on your production line— 


All New 


Scott VIBRO-LUX 
SEPARATING UNIT 


Variable speed from 900 to 1000 
vibrations per minute! Removes 
water, most splits and skins, and 
spreads commodity evenly over the 
screen (ideal for use ahead of 
inspection table). Hickory slats 
absorb vibration . . . no carry- 
through to floor! Feed height 22”, 
discharge height 16/2”. Longer 
legs available. 


Write, wire, phone— 
THE 
1224 Kinnear Rd. 


COMPANY 
@ Columbus 8, Ohio 
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ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 


Mammoth . 3.65-3.70 
3.60 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal]......3.20 
13.10 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
tte 
Mammoth ....... 
Cuts 2.3 
Mid-W., all Gr., Cuts & 
a 
No. 1 Pic. 
No. 300 +2.10-2.25 
13.00-14.00 
tEKANS, Stringless, Green 
Kast 
ie , Fr. Style, 8 oz. 1.05-1.10 
1.60-1.75 
No. 9.00 
Fey., Cut. Gr. No. 303. .1.45-1.60 
Cut 
1.35 
7.25-7.50 
Std. Mo. 303 1.20-1.30 
6.50-6.75 
Wax, Wh., 3 s8v., 
No. 10 ose 
A sv., No. 303. 55- 1.60 
8.60-9.0U 
Bx, ‘std, Cut, No. 303 ..1.40-1.45 
10 
wea. “cut, Bo, BOS 1.30- 1.35 
Midwest 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303. .1.80-2.85 
11.50-12.5u 
Fey., Cut, No. 303...... 1.40-1.55 
3.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 ......1.30-1.50 
BO. BD 7.50-9.00 
Std., Cut., No. 303 . -1.20-1.25 
BO: BD 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
NO. 9.00-10.00 
4 sv., No. 303 ...........-1. 
9.00-9.50 
Ex. » No 303 ....... 145-1.55 
8.00-9.00 
Std., No. BOB. 1.30 
No. 10 
South 
Fcy., Wh. Gr., No. 303 . 1.90 
Fey., Cut, ‘Gr. » No. — 
8.00 
Ex. Std., No. "303 ee 
No. 10 7.00 
6.25.6.50 
Blue Lakes 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 303 ..2.45 
2.35 
Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
4 sv., No. 1.75 
bx. St., 5 sv., No. "303. 1.45 
Std., No. 303 ..... 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., = Gr., No. 303 ..... 2.50 
14.00 
Small, No BOB. 2.10-2.15 
Ex. ‘std, G.&W., No. 303 ..1.45 
10.00 
Mid- 
Fcy., Tiny Gr., No. 303.2.25-2.50 
13.75-14.00 


Meatum, No. 303 
10 11.00 
ox si. Gr. & W., No. 303 ...1.48 


Kast, Fey., Diced, 
No. 303 cna 1.10 
Fey., Sliced, “No. 303. 23% 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz. -82% 
No. 363 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, 
1.12%-1.20 
NO. 20 2.000 


Mid-West. Fancy. Diced. 
1.30- 1. 35 
5.50 
sliced, No. 303 .......+. 1.40-1.45 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
8.75-9.25 
Ex. Gtd., No. 308 .....; 1.45-1.50 
Std., ‘No. 135.140 
Fey. No. 303 ..1.50-1.75 
Ex. ‘No. 303. -1.35-1.60 


Mid West 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 


1.65 
Ex. Mo. BOS 1.50-1.55 
75-9.00 
BP 
Co. Gent., W.K. & 
1.65-1.70 
mx. Be. 1.50-1.60 
PEAS 
East Alaskas 
1 sv., No. 303 .. 
1 sv., No. 10 
2 sv., No. 
Ex. 2 sv., No. 303. .1.40-1.50 
No. 9.00 
St., 3 sv., No. 303 1.30-1.35 
Pod. Run, No. 303 ....1.25-1.30 
7.00 


East Sweets 


Fey., Pod. Run, No. 303 1.45-1.50 
8.25-8.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 . -1.35-1.40 
7.75-8.00 
Btd., Wo. BOS 1.30-1.35 
Midwest Alaskas 
2.60-2.70 
2 sv., No. 303 ....... 2.00-2.05 
2 No. 10...» -12.00-12.25 
3 No. ....00% 1.55-1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. .924%-.97% 
3 "No. 1.40-1.50 
8.50-8.75 
3 sv., No. 303 ..... vou see 
Mid-West Sweets 
Boy., 3 MO. BB 1.60 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303... .1.50-1.55 
8.25-8.75 
No. 303. ..1.55-1.57% 
8.25-8.75 


Ex ‘Std, 3 sv., No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 8.75 


1.35-1.37% 
Ungraded, No. 303. ..1.35-1. 37% 
7.75-8.25 
Std., ‘Ung. No. 303... .1.25-1. 
vUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fcey., No. 2%..... 1.65 
East, Fey., No. . .-1.55-1.60 
5.50-5.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fcy., No. a 1.42% 
01.90-1.95 
. -6.40-6.60 
N. Fey., 2% 


SPINACH 


Tri-State, Fcy., No. 303....1.50 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fcy., No. 303...... 


7.50 Fila. Fey., No. 303 


Fey., Citrus Salad, 
No. 30: 


Ds BD 5.65 PEACHES 
Calif., Fey., No. 303..1.12%-1.15 Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303..1.87% 
SWEET POTATOES Choice, No. 303 ........ ook re 
Tri-States. syr., Nq 303.....1.56 2.4 
MO, ced. Std., “ 1.60 
TOMATOES NO. 10 
Tri-States Elberta, Fcy., No. 2% . 
1.65 No. 10 10,50 
Btd., WO. eee. 1.07% -1.15 
Fie. Std., Ne. BOB 1.35 Choice No. 2.25 


Std., No. 303 


1.15-1.20 VINEAPPLE—Per case 
No. 303 1.55-1.60 (Toll & Wfge. extra) 
2. Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 24/2....6.95 
8. 
Choice, Sl., 24/2 
2. 
6/10 
Std., Half ‘Slices, 24/2 
Ozarks, os No. 303 .......- 1.45 VLUMS, PURPLE 
o. 10 N.W., F No. 303 
Texas, Std., No. 303 .......-1.35 aa” 
Calif., Fey., 14 0z. .........- 1.70 BOS 2.07 % 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 08. ....- 
Fey., 14 0z...1.87%-1. JUICES 
TOMATO PASTE 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 0z. ...7.85-8.00 Midwest, 1 qt. gl. ......2.20- 
No. 10 (per dos.) 46 oz. tin + +2.95-0.15 
-13.00-12.50 CITRUS BLENDED 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%....11.75 GRAPEFRUIT 
TOMATO PUREE 
Mia Fey., 1.045, ORANGE 


East, Fey., 1.045 No. 1......1.10 


VINEAPPLE—Per Case 
Hawaiian, Fey., 24/2........2.60 


12/46 OZ. 
FRUITS TOMATO 
APPLE SAUCE East, Fey., No. 2 ......1.20-1.25 
East, Fey., No. 303 ....1°50-1.55 46 OZ. 2.60 
WO. BD NO. 10 
— Mid-West, Fey., No. 2.......1.25 
Calif. (gravensteins) Calif., Fey., No. 2 ..... evcccdkese 
Chofes, No. BOB 
FISH 


APPLES (East) 


B1., NO. 10 OO 


APRICOTS 
Halves, Fcy., 


S.P. Pie, No. 10 .. 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%. 


BLUEBERRIES 


No. 300 
No. 10, Water ...........16.00 


CHERRIES 


R.S.P., Water, No. 303. 
No. 10 ...... 
R.A., Fey., NO. 24% 


No. 2% 


SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T..35.00-36.00 


11 P.S. y %’s .. 0 


Pink, Tall, No. 1 
Chum, Tall, 
.4.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s .....4.25-4.50 


2.75-2.85 


Ovals, 
No. 1 T., Nat. 
2.40 Maine, % Oil Keyless ..8.50-9.00 
y i 


SHRIMP—Reg. 5 oz. per doz. 


Choice, No. 2% Large 00060006 60606 us 6006.60 
COCKTAIL Bal) 
Fey., No. 303 Broken 40 
oo 012.10 Fey., White Meat, %’s 13.00-14.00 
Choice, Mo. BOS 2.00-2.05 Fey., Light Meat, %’s......11.00 
BY 3.00-3.10 Chunks .............9.50-10.00 
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This is the message we tol 
in the December issue O 


d to 47, 747 home economists 


¢ WHAT'S: NEW IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Glimpses into the past, present 
and future of glass packaging 


How food preservation was dis- 
covered. Back in 1795 France 
was at war at home and abroad. 
But her deadliest foe was not a 
human enemy—it was scurvy. 
Spoiled salt meat and bread were 
killing off untold numbers of her 
soldiers and sailors. In fact, the 
situation was so serious that a 
12,000-frane prize was offered to the citizen who could in- 
vent a method of keeping foods fresh. 


An unknown confectioner named Nicholas Appert de- 
cided to tackle the problem. He experimented 15 years 
before he hit on the idea that foods would keep indefinitely 
if they were heated and sealed in airtight containers. Filling 
glass jars with fruits and vegetables, he sealed them with 
corks and cooked them in boiling water. His theory worked 
—and Appert was a hero! For discovering the principle of 
food preservation he was awarded the prize by Emperor 
Napoleon Bonaparte himself! 


Boitles yesterday and today. At 
the time Appert was making his 
revolutionary discovery, the only 
containers available for his ex- 
periments were made of glass. 
These were handblown by a 
method over 2,000 years old— 
and they were heavy, fragile and 
costly, A far cry from the jars and bottles we know today. 


Even as short a time ago as 1935, bottles weighed almost 
twice as much as they do now—and it’s predicted they'll 
shed another 20% in the near future! Amazing, when you 
consider that while glass containers have been slimming 
down in weight, they’ve been gaining in strength! If you've 
always thought of glass as fragile, you'll be surprised to 
‘earn that damage to glass in shipping is less than a quarter 
vhat it is with poceied types of containers. The reason, of 
oe course, is that glass is rigid and 
strong . . . won't dent, mar or 
deteriorate . . . and is only af- 
fected by impact so severe it 
shatters the container. 


Closures from corks to caps. 
Appert knew of only one way to 
seal his bottles. This was to cut 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS 
AN @ PRODUCT 


proudes products switch glass? 


corks by hand—then bind them to the container with wire 
to keep them in place. Today, of course, some bottles are 
still corked. But the overwhelming majority have closures 


_ of infinite variety to meet special needs. 


However, all have to meet two contradictory require- 
ments. The seal must be so positive that nothing can enter 
or escape. Yet the user must be able to break the seal quickly 
and easily —and in some cases be able to reclose and open 
the container many times. 9 basic 
kinds of closures have been de- 
vised to fill these requirements. 


The reason more and more fine 
products are coming to you in 
glass. Many foods that used to 
come in other types of containers 
are now being switched to glass. 
People like to see what they are 
buying. They like, too, the con- 
venience of being able to reseal and store leftovers knowing 
they will be kept pure and safe. 


Today all of these fine foods are newly displaying their 
colorful personalities and guarding their piquancy in glass! 
(1) peas, (2) orange drink, (3) fruit salad, (4) nuts, (5) spices, 
(6) beets, (7) minced onions, (8) tomato juice, (9) mushrooms, 
(10) instant coffee, (11) cooking oil, (12) asparagus, (13) ground 
coffee, (14) whole onions, (15) ravioli, (16) whole carrots, (17) 
pickled onion slices, (18) 
fortified food supplement, 
(19) citrus sections, (20) 
dessert toppings, (21) 
minted pears, (22) baby 
food, (23) green beans, (24) 
syrup, (25) sour cream, 
(26) pimientos, (27) hard 
candy, (28) boned chicken, 
(29) wax beans, (30) apple 
rings, (31) apple sauce, (32) 
instant tea. 


Looking into the future. 
Though glass containers 
have seen spectacular im- 
provements in the past 
few years—that is just the beginning. Right now many excit- 
ing experiments are on the fire! Before long, containers will 
be even stronger and lighter. Much thought, too, is being 
given to attractive styling. No other package material offers 
more design possibilities than glass. Demand for conven- 
ience is bringing new dispensing fitments and a new world 
of pressure-packed foods in glass. You'll be seeing many fas- 
cinating innovations in glass—and you can be sure that a 
large share will bear the @ symbol of Owens-Illinois. 


Owens-ILLINoIS 
GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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